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Ne plus ultra! These were the very words that a forbidding Cartha-
ginian statesmanship had been intending to extort from defeatist Hel-
lenic lips; and, so long as this self-imposed Hellenic psychological
inhibition held, no Hellenic explorer would ever sail on to test the truth of
a later poet's intuition that the untried passage of the Ocean would prove
to be the avenue to a New World.1 More than two thousand years were
to pass before Columbus's victorious defiance of the veto once imposed
by a jealous Carthage was to be commemorated, in the device of 'the
dollar sign', by the first sovereign on whose globe-encircling dominions
the Sun could never set.2 On corns minted for Charles V out of American
bullion, the antistrophic words Plus ultra! were triumphantly inscribed
on a scroll displayed behind the minatory pair of pillars ;3 and the moral
was one which a twentieth-century Odysseus ought to take to heart if
this series of episodes in the history of the art of navigation was an apt
parable of the spiritual voyage on which his sails were set.

In the interpretation of this parable in terms of the Western Civiliza-
tion's prospects, the finding of a passage between Scylla and Charybdis
signified the negotiation of the Western World's immediate problem of
rinding some way of avoiding self-destruction without falling into self-
stultification. Mid-way through the twentieth century of the Christian
Era the Western Society was in irnminent danger of destroying itself by
failing to stop making War now that a demonic drive had been put into
War by the progress of a Western physical science; and it was in hardly
less imminent danger of stultifying itself by seeking asylum from War
and Class-Conflict in Circe's pig-sty. If post-Christian Western souls
did succeed in threading their way between these two immediate perils,
they would owe their happy issue out of this affliction to an inspiration to
take Religion as the mark on which they were once more to set their
course; but an impulse to return to Religion would not in itself suffice to
bring the Western pilgrims' ships out of inland waters into open sea; for
the call of Religion was being uttered in diverse tongues ;4 and the ques-
tions to which the agnostic Western pioneer in search of a Christian
oracle would have, at his own peril, to find an answer for himself, were:

'Are all apostles ? Are all prophets ? Are all teachers ? . . . Have all the
gifts of healing? ... Do all interpret?'5

In this spiritual ordeal the forbidding Pillars of Hercules were a pair
of rival authoritarian and dogmatic faiths, both of which alike were offer-

1  Seneca: Medea, 11. 364-79, quoted in II. i. 263, n. i.

2  See IX. viii. 428, n. 9.

s See Raymond, Wayte: The Silver Dollars of North and South America (New York
1939, Wayte Raymond, Inc.) for photographs of dollars coined for the Spanish Crown,
over a series of reigns ranging from Charles V*s (regnabat AJD. 1516-56) to the break-up
of the Spanish Empire of the Indies in the nineteenth century of the Christian Era,
which display the pair of pillars with the motto Plus ultra. On 46 of the 67 specimens
(not counting 'necessity coins') of 'pillar type' coins here reproduced, including the
earliest in the series, Charles Vs coin from Santo Domingo (p. 18, No. i), the two words
are inscribed on a single scroll linking the pillars (and passing behind an heraldic shield
inserted between the pillars on coins of this type minted for the Bourbons). On fifteen
specimens, each of the two pillars is wreathed in a separate scroll of its own, with This*
inscribed on the left-hand scroll and 'Ultra* on the right-hand scroll. On six specimens,
including Philip II's dollar minted hi Peru (reproduced in Supplement, p. 3, No. A i),
the motto is inscribed behind or above the pillars without being mounted on a scroll.

4 i Cor. xiL 28.                                                                 s i Cor. xii. 29-30.